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elit be recorded that on the night of 

October 31, as San Franciscans were 

celebrating Halloween in their own 

inimitable ways, the city was struck 
by a solitary unguided Russian missile. 

Stepping from an airliner, the short, 
squat and full-bearded figure, disguised for 
the occasion as a I’rench fisherman carrying 
a witch's broomstick and wearing two bal- 
loons tied to his beard, turned more than a 
few heads at SFO. 

Perestroika had arrived in the flesh ina 
blaze of Slavic madness known as Joseph 
Goldin. 

Meet the man with a mission - 
as something called a “Megavision™ 
Moscow, 


-as well 
- from 


It's not easy to say accurately just who 
or what Joseph Goldin is. Soviet authorities, 
from the police to the psychiatric establish- 
ment (once pretty much the same thing), 
have been trying to figure it out for a de- 
cade. Whenever they'd ask him what his job 
is, his response would land him ina hospital 
for a period of involuntary psychological 
evaluation, 


Part clown, part musician, part peace- 
nik, sclentist, businessman and a large part 
hustler, Goldin is really just your everyday 
Russian visionary —- a man whose reality is 
somewhere beyond the horizon, in the mak- 
ing. 

Goldin’s latest vision —- a North Ameri- 
can, European and Russian “spacebridge” 
classical concert with a global choir — is his 
immediate reality-in-the-making in the Bay 
Area. 


BY NAJLAH TEANNY/SPECIAL TO THE CHRONICLE 


Joseph Goldin of Moscow — part peacenik, scientist and businessman — wants to link choir audiences in North America, 
Europe and the Soviet Union today with a ‘spacebridge,’ an interactive video exchange. 


oviet Visionary's 
ision’ Mission 


If all goes according to his ever-grow- 
ing-and-sometimes-diminishing plans, 
crowds will gather before huge screens to- 
day in San Francisco, Montreal, Geneva and 
Moscow to watch themselves and one anoth- 
er watching a live performance by the 
World Philharmonic Orchestra in Montreal. 


The orchestra, a once-a-year assembly 
made up of more than 100 professional per- 
formers from all over the world, will per- 
form Beethoven's Ninth. When the “Ode to 
Joy” choral movement arrives, choirs here 
(actually at San Mateo Community College) 
and in the other three cities will be bounced 
off a satellite and blended by the marvels of 
Space Age video technology into one (it is 
hoped) simultaneous raising of voices and 
images to a “worldwide perestroika of con- 
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sciousness,” in Goldin's never-hum- 
ble words. 


That's if. As in if enough money 
pets raised. If the technology works. 
If the 1.6-second audio delay be- 
tween here and Montreal and all the 
other cities doesn't result in an Ode 
to Cacophony. And lots of other ifs 
besides, 


Part of the original plan al- 
ready has fizzled. In Goldin’s vision, 
the giant screen in San Francisco 
was to have been mounted on a 
decommissioned Soviet SS-20 nucle- 
ar missile launcher parked at Fort 
Mason. 

“We got permission from ev- 
eryone,” he says, “but we can't get it 
here in time. But don't worry. It will 
be here for April Fool's Day. That's 
our next global cultural event.” 


Experience and Understand 


What's it all mean? 


“I don't ask yeu to understand 
it,” says Goldin, whose heavily ac- 
cented words tumble over one an- 
other like a horde of Cossacks bear- 
ing down on hapless peasants. “Just 
come and experience. Then you un- 
derstand. 


“When I witnessed first space- 
bridge in 1982, it was like eclipse of 
sun, Such a high. A new discovery. 
For six years I work nonstop in this 
direction, to make it happen on this 
scale.” 


A pioneer of the spacebridge 
concept (he's credited with coining 
the term), Goldin has since helped 
organize and produce several two- 
way interactive video exchanges, 
including a series of U.S.-Sovict 
“Town Meetings” in 1986. 


The technology, he says, “is 
easy. All it takes is lots of money and 
talented people.” But talk between 
a handful of people sitting in TV 
studios in Moscow and Washington 
is cheap. What Goldin is after is raw 
“emotional unity" on a planetary 
scale. It's the key to the world's very 
survival, he maintains. 


“If there is such a thing global- 
ly, the kind of emotional unity you 
get in a church congregation, for 
instance, then things like abun- 
dance of food in one part of world 
and mass hunger in another can't 
coexist. (Bob) Geldof's Live Aid con- 
‘ert showed that.” 


Another dividend, he believes, 
is the first step toward “global hu- 
manity.” 


“Humanity now is justaterm,a 
myth. It doesn't exist — yet. To ere- 
ate humanity as a community you 
need a gathering place to exchange 
information. Television can play 
this role, but as it is we are just 
babbling. It isn’t communication be- 
cause it isn't bilateral, interactive. 
You can't reach out to television.” 


Stints in the Psych Ward 
It was this kind of talk that used 


MUSIC & PEACE — 


The San Francisco link in 
the live global concert, titled 
"Music and Peace,’ will be: 
screened at Green's restau- 
rant at Fort Mason. 

The program begins at 5 
p.m. today and will feature 
the World Philharmonic Or- — 
chestra in Montreal perform: ” 
ing Beethoven’s Leonore Il 

Overture and the Ninth Sym- 
phony. After the concert, au- . 

_ diences in several participat- 
ing cities, including San 1 
Francisco, may join in alive — 
broadcast response. Orga- 
nizers expect the event to last. 
uptothreehours, 

The program, co-sponsor- . 
ed by the World Philharmon- 

ie Orchestra and the Megavi- 

sion Project of the 4 

Association of Moscow Co- 

operatives, is being offered 

free, though contributions 

may be Solicited, 


to regularly land Goldin in the psy- 
chiatric ward. After Soviet leaders 
decreed in 1983 that every citizen 
should have a job, police would peri- 
odically visit him and ask what his 
job was. 


He had once been a sailor on 
Arctic Ocean freighters, explains 
the 46-year-old Goldin. But that was 
before he had met all those “human 
potential” people from California 
during a 1979 conference in the 
scorgian city of Tbilisi and helped 
direct the Esalen Institute's Soviet- 
American Exchange Program. 
Since then, people such as Esalen's 
Michael Murphy had encouraged 
him to “follow my instincts, trust 
my vision.” 


“So I explain to the psychia- 
trists: Continents are separated. 
Imagine screen in one country, 
screen in another country. We con- 
nect people. So easy. 


“Psychiatrists say: Joseph, you 
are fixated on something which 
does not exist. You are possessed, 
Joseph.” 


Confined on three occasions 
since 1983, he was sprung each time 
only after the intervention of 
friends and supporters such as the 
prominent space scientist Boris 
Raushenbakh, the first to photo- 
fraph the dark side of the moon, 
and Yevgeny Velikhov, vice presi- 
dent of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences and now one of President Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's chief science ad- 
visers. 


Indeed, until two months ago, 
he says, “I couldn't leave Sovict 
Union because I have diagnosis of 
insane. Innocent but insane. They 
didn't know what to do with me.” 


Since perestroika dawned with 
Gorbachev's coming to power, all 
that has changed. Goldin’s so-called 
“Megavision” projects — his grandi- 
ose schemes for connecting vast 
popwations around the world via 
satellites and audio-video technolo- 
gy -—- now are sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Moscow Cooperatives, a 
large collection of small-business 
enterprises that are pushing the 
limits of market-oriented reform. 
He even has an office and a hand- 
some salary of 500 rubles a month — 
only about $750 but about 2% times 


.the average Moscow worker's sala- 


ry. 

“They consider it very profit- 
able for them,” he explains, refer- 
ring to the co-ops, “because I'm ex- 
panding their channels of commu- 
nication with Western enterprises, 
opening the way to joint ventures. 
I'm connecting them to the people 
who will develop our future.” 


The change in official attitudes 
was dramatically demonstrated in 
the aftermath of the Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces agreement, in 
which the United States and the 
Soviet Union committed themselves 
to finding peaceful uses for the de- 
commissioned nuclear arsenals. So 
Goldin wrote to authorities in the 
Defense Ministry asking whether 
he could have an SS-12 or SS-20 mis- 
sile launcher — “as a theater prop.” 


“And they did it!” he exclaims. 
He then raised 100,000 rubles (more 
than $150,000) from the Moscow Co- 
operatives to help stage a massive 
celebration on September 11 in hon- 
or of Moscow Day, the city's anni- 
versary. At midnight in Red Square, 
Goldin's flower-bedecked missile 
launcher rolled up to St. Basil's Ca- 
thedral, where a huge crowd had 
gathered to watch clowns and a 
Street theater troupe. 


“Within a few minutes even the 
local police were doubled up in hys- 
terics,” says Joel Schatz, a San Fran- 
cisco-based organizer of U.S.Soviet 
computer communications projects 
who was in Moscow for the event. 
“The clowns climbed to the top of 
this vehicle of nuclear devastation 
and engaged the crowd in the wil- 
dest display of off-the-wall pande- 
monium we have ever seen in pub- 
lic in the U.S.S.R.” 


The Money Problem 


But back in the Sacramento 
Street offices of local toy manufac- 
turer Henry Dakin’s Washington 
Research Institute, which Goldin is 
using for his San Francisco head- 
quarters, the immediate concern 
last week was not SS-20 rocket 
launchers, but money to pay for the 
San Francisco link in the fast-ap- 
proaching global concert. 


Martin Behr, a Palo Alto-based 
video producer, had just spent the 
morning explaining to the people 
involved how everything would 
link up technically, and now he 
needed to know how it’s all going to 
be paid for. 


ee ee a 
“Unfortunately,” Goldin says, 
“I'm still a litle short. I cannot give 
them money right now. But hey, in 
rubles everything is available.” 


Is this really going to happen or 
is it just some wild dream out of the 
long Moscow night? Henry Dakin, a 
longtime patron of “citizen diplo- 
macy” projects between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, allows 
that “a few weeks ago I was pretty 
nervous. But things seem to be fall- 
ing together rapidly.” 

Schatz, Goldin’s friend and San 
Francisco host, answers circum- 
spectly that “something is going to 
happen. At the least, we'll have the 
downlink” from Montreal to Fort 
Mason. “The rest — we'll see.” 


Said another participant, pre- 
ferring anonymity, “At least if it 
bombs, it will have been a great 
homb for peace.” 


